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AN ARMS EMBARGO MISSES FIRE 





FTER three weeks of fighting the Bra- 

zilian revolutionists have won an un- 
expected victory. On October 24 a mili- 
tary junta deserted the government and, 
after seizing Rio de Janeiro, forced Presi- 
dent Washington Luis to resign. Dr. Ge- 
tulio Vargas, the defeated candidate at 
the last Presidential election,* was then 
invited to become Provisional President. 


Only two days before the seizure of Rio 
de Janeiro, President Hoover issued a 
proclamation forbidding the export of 
arms to the revolutionists. This action 
was based upon a joint resolution of 1922 
authorizing the President to impose such 
an embargo in any American country (or 
in any country in which the United 
States exercises extraterritorial jurisdic- 
tion) where domestic violence exists. 
Under this act, arms embargoes have been 
imposed upon Cuba, Honduras, Nicaragua, 
China and Mexico.+ In some cases the 
embargo has applied to the purchases by 
governments and revolutionists alike; in 
others, as at present, the embargo has ap- 
plied only to revolutionists. In the case 
of some revolutions no embargo has been 
imposed at all. 


President Hoover is the first to impose 
an embargo upon a South American coun- 
try. It is interesting, also, that this ac- 
tion was the result of a note from the 
Brazilian Ambassador, who based his re- 
quest for aid not upon the principles of 
international law but upon the joint reso- 
lution of 1922. 


In acceding to this request, the United 
States frankly took sides. That it had 
backed the wrong horse was painfully evi- 
dent with the victory of the revolutionists 





* “Revolt in Brazil,” F. P. A. News Bulletin, Vol. IX, 


No. 560, October 17, 1930. 


+ “The Capper and Porter Resolutions,” F. P. A. News 
Bulletin, Vol. VIII, No. 16, February 22, 1929. 


two days after the imposition of the em- 
bargo. The incident has placed the State 
Department in a most embarrassing posi- 
tion. Brazil is the one government in 
Latin America which has been tradition- 
ally friendly to the United States. As a 
result of the embargo, there is a danger 
that this friendship will be lost. 


It is possible, as a further consequence, 
that our position in Latin America as a 
whole will suffer. As a result of the Haiti 
report, the prompt recognition of the 
revolutionary governments in Peru, Bo- 
livia and Argentina, and the State Depart- 
ment’s return to Elihu Root’s restrictive 
interpretation of the Platt Amendment 
with reference to Cuba, Latin America 
had been led to believe that the Hoover 
administration believed in a policy of non- 
intervention. The imposition of the Brazil 
embargo is likely to unsettle this belief 
and to revive the accusation that Wash- 
ington delights in meddling in the do- 
mestic affairs of other nations. 


Secretary Stimson has defended the 
embargo on the ground that it is in ac- 
cordance with “international law.” Yet 
at present the general principles of inter- 
national law do not seem to impose any 
obligation upon the United States, or any 
other government, to prevent the export 
of arms to revolutionists. The fact that 
the 1922 act is not mandatory and that its 
scope is restricted to American countries 
and China shows that in the eyes of Con- 
gress no general obligation exists. The 
State Department’s defense of the Brazil- 
ian embargo would have been stronger had 
it based its action upon the Pan-American 
Convention Defining the Obligations of 
States in the Event of Civil War. This 
convention was concluded at the 1928 Ha- 
vana Conference, and one article provides 
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that the parties shall prohibit the traffic 
in arms except when they are destined to 
governments. Such traffic in arms is al- 
lowed with rebels, however, once their 
belligerency is recognized. When the 
United States proclaimed this convention 
last June, Brazil, Mexico, Panama and 
Nicaragua already had ratified. 


As the failure of the State Department 
to mention this document shows, the Ha- 
vana convention is not of much practical 
importance. Not only is it limited to 
American countries, thus not applying to 
some of the largest arms-producing coun- 
tries in the world, but also it does not de- 
fine any procedure whereby the principle 
of restriction of the arms traffic may be 
made effective. 


A more ambitious effort to limit the 
traffic in arms was made by the Allied 
powers and the United States in the Saint 
Germain convention of 1919. The United 
States declined to ratify this convention, 
and to meet its objections a new confer- 
ence met at Geneva in 1925. Here an- 
other convention was drawn up which 
prohibited the sale of war arms to in- 
dividuals and provided for licensing the 
sale of arms by individuals to foreign gov- 
ernments. This convention the United 
States signed but has not yet ratified. 


If an arms embargo is to be applied at 
all, it should be done by international and 
not unilateral action. When the United 
States alone applies an embargo, the revo- 
lutionists desiring arms will simply turn 
to other sources. Further, as long as the 
President follows a policy of embargoing 
arms purchases by revolutionists in one 
Latin American country but not in an- 
other, the United States will be accused 
of favoritism. We will be charged with 
using the embargo to keep in power gov- 
ernments that we like and of not applying 
it on behalf of governments that we do 
not like. 


These difficulties can be avoided only by 
some system of continuous international 
control. If actually applied, international 
restrictions upon the arms traffic may 
work indirectly against revolutions, yet 
it is doubtful if such restrictions will 
affect vitally a genuine revolutionary 
movement; furthermore, the success of 
any revolt nowadays depends more upon 
winning over the army than upon receiv- 
ing outside aid. Even if an arms agree- 
ment does work against revolution, its 
permanent nature will be recognized from 
the start by the revolutionists and since 








such an agreement will be imposed by the 
international community, revolutionists 
will not be able to bring charges of un- 
friendliness against any one government 
enforcing such restrictions. 


From the positive standpoint, there is 
much to be said for the imposition of 
international restrictions upon the sale of 
arms. If no such restrictions exist, muni- 
tions manufacturers may stir up violence 
in certain countries for the sake of selling 
arms; while banditry and marauding, thus 
receiving outside support, may flourish in 
backward areas. The United States is 
committed under certain circumstances to 
an arms embargo. It is an instrument 
which may be developed in connection 
with the enforcement of the anti-war 
pact. As far as revolutions are concerned, 
however, the only means whereby the dis- 
advantages of our present policy may be 
removed is by ratifying the arms traffic 
agreement signed by our delegates at 
Geneva more than five years ago. 


Strengthening the Anti-War Pact 


On October 27 the instruments of rati- 
fication of the London Naval Treaty were 
deposited at the British Foreign Office by 
the United States, Great Britain and 
Japan. On the same day Prime Minister 
Hamaguchi of Japan, President Hoover 
and Prime Minister MacDonald made ad- 
dresses in praise of the treaty which were 
broadcast on an international hook-up. 


Prime Minister Hamaguchi’s speech 
was notable for its reference to the anti- 
war pact. 


“Now that the Pact of Paris initiated by 
M. Briand and Mr. Kellogg had definitely out- 
lawed war,” he declared, “it is clear that any 
breach of that solemn engagement must rally 
the whole world against the aggressor. 
Whether other powers come forward to offer 
active help, or not, it is hardly conceivable that 
they will allow the pledge-breaker to interfere 
with their trade and to enjoy the other privi- 
leges of a lawful belligerent.” 


That Japan should advance such an in- 
terpretation seems to be somewhat incon- 
sistent with its refusal last year to join 
the United States in protesting to Russia 
and China against an impending violation 
of the anti-war pact.** The revival of 
this question now shows nevertheless that 
the relationship of the United States to 
League members in case of an illegal war 
is ever-present in the minds of the great 
powers. 

RAYMOND LESLIE BUELL 


** Cf. T. A. Bisson, ‘“‘The Re-Orientation of Japan's 
Foreign Policy,” F. P. A. Information Service, Vol. VI, 


No. 16, October 15, 1930, p. 293. 
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